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Economy of Labor-saving Machines. 

On the first page of the last No. of the CuLt1- 
VATOR, we said something about the Philosophy of 
Rural Economy, but before reaching that part of 
our subject to which we desired to call particular 
attention, our space was full. As many of our 
readers will now be looking about for the tools and 
implements to be used in their coming season’s 
work, we take up the subject again where we 
left off. 

We had gone so far as to say, that ‘of many im- 
provements men expect too much.’ They are not 
satisfied with an implement that does its work 
well; and in some respects this is a laudable feel- 
ing, because the reverse of this would put a stop 
to invention and improvement. But what we wish 
to convey is this: that in calculating the capabili- 
ties of a machine, men should not delude them- 
selves witu the idea that it can work miracles.— 
The keen economy of the Hibernian who would 
get two stoves and save all his wood, because one 
stove would save half of it, was not more sanguine 
than some other people who expect that a Reaper 
is not only to harvest their grain but to run itself, 
and perhaps manage the farm the rest of the year. 
Of this latter class we have lost some ephemeral 
subscribers to the Ohio Cultivator, who having at 
the solicitation of friends, invested the price of a 
year’s subscription, have at the end of the year 
cursed the whole race of agricultural papers, be- 
cause they still have to work like other people to 
raise good crops, when they expected the paper 
was to do all the work! 

There is a limit to the profitable relative em- 
ployment of time and power in machinery. The 
philosophy of mechanics is a great study, and it 
will well pay a farmer to get such a book as 
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* Thomas’ Farm Implements,” (price $1, to be 
had by mail of John J. Thomas, Macedon, N. Y.,) 
and study that philosophy. ‘Time and power coun- 
terbalance each other, and great power must be 
Mechani- 
cal jockeys palin off flimsy machines, and men buy 
them because they are cheap, and find them dear 
at any price, when a better knowledge of mechan- 
ics would have saved them their cash and their 
temper. 

A correspondent of the Seventi fic American 
asked for a cheap and simple steam engine, that 
would not get out of Ar/ter, with sufficient power 
for farm uses, that would cost $100 or $125, which 
he felt sure would prove a fortune to the inventor. 
To this our sagacious friend Jos. E. Holmes, of the 
Newark Machine Works, replies: “ Aye, there’s 
the rub! engines for farm use have been made 
thus simple, thus cheap, but they were always out 
of “kilter,” and farmers, by waiting for the good 
times of perpetual motion, when they could get 
something for nothing, have lost millions of dol- 
lars,” and goes on to show by figures that a safe 
engine cannot be made for less than $100 per 
horse power, and that the simplest form of boiler 
alone, safe under 150 lbs. steam—four horse pow- 
er—with tubes, will cost $204, and that the bal- 
ance of the work, well done, will cost $250, which 
seems to put an extinguisher on the $125 engine. 
This is only one case, but is a type of many. A 
correspondent of the Michigan Farmer wants a 
Stump Puller for “about $50,” and says there is 
one in his vicinity that costs $200, and works slow. 
Now look at the requisite power and strength of a 
stump puller. Of whatever construction it must 
have a mighty leverage and consequently a mighty 
cable, and the man who gets up an effective ma- 
chine for much less than $150, must do better than 
any we know of at present. 

The same is true of all the larger class of Im- 
plements. Now what is the prudent farmer to do? 
The small farmer is obliged to count the cost, and 
if he is not able of himself to get a first rate arti- 
cle, rather than take up with a flimsy, cheap imi- 
tation, he had better club with a few of his neigh- 
bors and have a part ownership and use of a re- 
liable machine, that will perform satisfactorily 
when it is wanted, and not prove a “like a broken 
tooth, or a foot out of joint.” 


assisted by great streneth of material. 
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[isw to Raise Osage Ovange liedges. i feet hich the first for setting in 
ae | ’ 


= ___ | the hecge row when one year old. ‘If the soil is 

PREPARATION AND SOWING OF THE SEED, SET-) not too wet or spouty, the plants may remain un- 
TING AND TRimMING THE HEDGE. disturbed over the winter; but if in a cold latitude, 

We have all along predicted that the Osage Or-|it is well to ridge the earth up against the stems 
ange was destined to prove of immense benefit as|with a hoe or small plow, in the fall, to prevent 
a hedge plant, especially in the prairie regions and | their heaving out or killing with the frost. The 
those portions of our country where timber is be-| | tops are commonly killed nearly to the ground the 
coming scarce. Every year’ Ss experience but | first year, but that is no matter. 
serves to confirm this opinion, notwithstanding the) Prerparinc THE LAND FOR 


Season, and be fit 


A HEDGE, is a 


many mistakes and failures that lave occurred 
and the disappointments that some experimentors 
have experienced. The fact that a 
have succeeded pertectiy, without extraordinary 
soil or laborious process, is sufficient to refute the 
testimony of a hundred who may have failed—as 
it is proof that the failures have arisen from want 
of knowledge or care, and not from any unfitness 
of the article for the purpose. That the people 
are generally disposed to view the matter in this 
light, 


dozen 


ject, especially for any new light that may have 
been elicited by recent experience. 

The mistakes that have been made by those who 
have failed in their attempts to form good hedges, 
have frequently been pointed out in the former 
volumes of this paper, and are now so generally 
understood by intelligent, reading farmers, that we 


apprehend comparatively few failures will here-| 


after occur. Those especially who possess the 
last year’s volume of the Cultivator, and will read | 
attentively the Essay of Mr. McGrew, (in Nos. 6) 
and 7.) and other hints contained in the volume, 
can hardly need further instruction. Our space| 


men | 


we think is evident from the large number of 
inquiries we receive for information on this sub-| 


point that is too often neglected, and this is a fre- 

quent cause of failure. Where the soil is not nat- 
jurally deep and good, it must be deepened and en- 
riched, by spading or trench plowing, so as to form 
a bed of at least 16 inches in depth of good soil, 
with manure beneath, else it will be vain to look 
for a thrifty growth, and much time will be lost in 
rearing the hedge. Of course, where the soil is 
already deep and rich, as on prairies and bottom 
lands, no enriching is necessary, and the depth 
need not be greater than 10 or 12 inches. ‘The 
breadth of ground prepared should be at least eight 
ifeet, (Mr. McGrew says ten,) or four feet on each 
| side of the line of plants, which is to be kept stirred 
with a plow or cultivator for the first three years. 
Care must especially be taken that no board or 
rail fence is suffered to stand so near the hedge as 
to shade it, or prevent the ground from being cul- 
tivated on both sides. It will be remembered that 
|the law in Ohio allows all road fences to be re- 
| moved six feet on to the highway, (except in 
towns or cities,) for a sufficient le ngth of time for 
raising a hedge. 

SETTING THE Hence.— Having the ground 
harrowed smooth and fine, and any inequalities 


will not allow us to repeat much of what is there| leveled, stretch a line along the place to work by ; 

contained, but to assist those who wish to raise a| | then, having the plants prepared by cutting off the 
hedge of this kind, and especially to guard them) ‘tops within an inch of the collar, and shortening 
against common errors, we give the following brief ‘the t tap roots about one fourth, so as to leave them 


instructions : 

PREPARATION OF THE SEED.—Soak the seed 
in soft water, letting it stand in a warm room 
for two or three days, changing the water every 
twelve hours, to prevent fermentation ; then pour 
off the water and mix the seed with an equal quan- 
tity of sand, or fine 
or boxes, and let stand in a warm room, stirring it 
two or three times 


observing to moisten it occasionally if it appears 
dry, and cover with an old cloth or ‘other article to 
prevent evapors ation. 

SOWING THE SEED, when thus prepared, should | 
be done about corn planting time, or any other 
time in May, in this climate, when vegetation is 
brisk and the ground is in good order. If bad 
weather or other causes delay the sowing after the 
seed is about ready, keep it in a cool room, to pre- 
vent sprouting tll ready tosow. Make the ground 


fine, and sow the seeds in drills or rows in the 


same manner as gardeners do the seeds of beets or 


onions, bestowing similar care to keep the plants 
free from weeds during the summer. 
seed, if it does 
4000 plants; the usual price is 
quart, or $15 to $20 per bushel. 


sandy earth, in a shallow box | 


a day, until the seed begins to) 
sprout, which it will do in from three to six days—| 


A quart of 
well, will produce from 3000 to 
75 ets. to Sl per 

If the soil, sea-| 


|7 to 9 inches long, then with a sharp dibdle or in- 
strument pointed with iron or steel, about twelve 
inches long and an inch and a half thick at the top, 
make holes along the line six inches apart, deep 
enough to receive the roots so that the tops will be 
just even with the surface of the ground; taking 
care as each plant is set, to press the earth firmly 
against the root, by inserting the dibble into the 
earth about an inch from its side, and pressing it 
towards the plant. A little practice will enable 
‘any handy person to perform this work quite 
rapidly. 

The proper distance apart for setting the plants 
for a hedge, has been a subject of some dispute, 
and we have with others thought that possibly six 
inches will be found too close for the greatest du- 
rability of the hedge. But if a wider interval is 
allowed, more care and labor is required to cause 
the plants to spread so wide and densely at the 
ground as to prevent the danger of gaps for small 
animals to pass through. It can be done, however, 
and we have seen a specimen of good hedge with 
the plants set one foot apart. It has also been 
supposed by some, that it was better to set the 


plants in a double row, instead of single, but this 
has been found a disadvantage rather than a bene- 
fit, and is now discarded by all experienced 


son and culture are good, the plants will grow 2 to! hedgers. 
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Care must be observed to protect the young 
hedge from injury by stock, by excluding animal: 
trom the field entirely, or by placing a temporar’ 
fence of pole or ot] er mat " als along the ilie@.—— 


1 ruined vy 
or horses to trample on the plants 
year after planting. 


M uy hedges have beet allowing cattle 


during the first 
Remember also to stir the 
soil frequently with the cultivator, during the firsi 
two or three vears, on each side of the hedge, and 
keep it clear of weeds, as you would a row of corn 
designed for a premium at the county fair. 
CurtinG DowN THe HepGe.—One year after 
planting, if the season or soil was not very unta- 
vorable, the plants will have several shoots each, 
from 3 to 6 feet in height, and these must all be 
cut off quite down to the surface of the ground.— 
(If the growth, from a bad season or other cause, 
has been quite small, this cutting may be deferred 
till the following spring Each root will 


-) now 
throw up several strong sl and on rich soil. 
Mr. MeGrew re 
shoots should all be cut of 
about the middle of June, within three inches o! 


the ground, but 


100ts, 
are 
commends that these 


where the plants 


vigorous, 


we think on ordinary soils the 
growth will not be so strong as to render this cut- 
ting advisable betore the next season, and the roots 
are strengthened by allowing the tops to remain 
when it can as well be done. 

The second cutting should be down to within 
two or three inches of the first, (or the ground.) 
and here is where most persons have erred hereto- 
fore. The shoots are so strong and numerous that 
the owner thinks it a loss of valuable material to 
cut all off so close; but experience fully proves 
that to spare the knife is to spoil the hedge. 

The third cutting should be done about the mid- 
dle of June, (supposing the second was done in 
spring,) or as soon as the young shoots are about 
two feet high. Take a pair of hedge shears or a 
Dutch sickle, and cut all off even, to within three 
or four inches of the former cutting, or about six 
inches from the ground. This will cause a very 
dense growth of lateral shoots, filling up the space 
between the plants and covering the sides with 
shoots and leaves quite down to the ground; and 
in no other way but by this midsummer pruning 
can a perfect foundation be secured. The neglect 
of this point has been one chief cause of failure in 
former years. 

The fourth cutting should be the following spring. 
down again to within 5 or 6 inches of the former 
cut; and again in June give the fifth cutting, ad- 
ding only about six inches more to the height, and 
taking care to give the hedge a proper shape—a 
wide base at the ground, shortening none but the 
longest of the lower side branches, and narrowing 
towards the top like the roof of a house. 

Repeat the trimmings the next spring and mid- 
summer in the same way, only a little more height 
may be allowed each time, if a perfectly close base 
has been secured—not otherwise. By the end of 
the fourth year, if on good soil, the hedge will be 
able to afford some protection, as well as present a 
beautiful appearance. In trimming now it should 
be given a handsome conical shape, the base about 
four feet in width, (afterwards to be increased to 
five feet,) and narrowing to the top like a sugar 
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}nure well mixed, three inches deep, you need not 


loaf’; taking care to clip the sides as well as the 
top evenly at the spring and midsummer prunings. 
Aiter the fittl sixth vear the growth of the 


hedge will begin to be much slower, that 
trimming each year will be suflicient—but this 
must always be sufficiently close to prevent the 
hedge from becoming too high and wide. A short 
brush svthe is found by most persons a convenient 
implement for trimming hedges; but some prefer 
a cood sickle, and others use a 


ne 
=o one 


common corn cut- 
ter, with a straight blade about two feet in length, 
made quite sharp. With either tool the work can 
be done quite rapidly atter a little practice. They 
have machines tor trimming hedges by horse pow- 
er in some parts of Illinois. M. B. B. 
+s2ee- - —--— 
Cultivation of Onions. 

A suecessful cultivator of onions communicates 

the following to the Middlebury (Vt.) Register : 


that I 


I am often asked how it is succeed in 


rising onions. I have but a little land, and I am 
compelled to make the most of it. I have raised 
at the rate of 700 bushels to the acre, and so far 


is there is any secret about the matter, I am will- 
ing aii my neighbors should have it. 


Ist. I plant the 


will grow to be a toot 


top onion seed. 


and 


The onions 

They are 
For 
the proof of this I will refer you to many who have 
several years raised them; they are almost free 
from maggot depredation. My neighbor raised 
the last summer trom this kind, at the rate of 800 
bushels to the acre, and he thinks that ground if 
rightly managed nay be made to bear more than 
1000 bushels to the acre. 

2d. I never put on green manure but always 
rotted; the former being much more liable to be 
maggoty ; besides, well rotted manure is always 
more available for present use. 

3d. It is better to prepare your onion bed in the 
fall. The action of frost has a very favorable ef- 
fect in mixing the properties needed in vegetation. 
Then if the bed is ready to plant, you can get your 
seed frequently a week earlier, if not more. After 
the snow is gone, no matter if in March, sow your 
seed. Ihave always had the best success when I 
have planted earliest. No matter how many times 
it snows on the bed after sown. Another advan- 
tage of being thus early, is, the plant gets a start 
of the maggot fly. Another advantage is that you 
have your onions all ripe in August and can sup- 
ply the market before other people have onions 
half grown. I have a bed which I sowed the 26th 
of October last, as an experiment. 

ith. Throw on occasionally a /ittle salt. Now 
and then take a mixture of ashes and plaster and 
sow on the bed. Do it the first time, when you 
have done sowing the seed. And then while the 
vegetable is growing, while the dew is on, or when 
it has been just wet with a shower, throw your 
ashes and plaster into the air and let it fall ina 
fine dust all over the onion bed. 

5th. Never hoe deep; if you do you will disturb 
the little roots which always grow near the sur- 
face. If your ground was ploughed and the ma- 


more round. 
pleasanter and sweeter than other varieties. 
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( be afraid of walking over the ground too much.— 
d But if the soil is not very compact, roll or stamp 

the ground until you can walk over it without in- 
denting it. 


bushels of the top onion seed to the acre. The 


dove’s egg. 
Cultivation of Timber on the Prairies. 

I am an incorrigible advocate of the superiority 
of our prairie land over any other of my acquaint- 
ance; yet willing to acknowledge the importance 
| of objections that may be justly urged against it. 
| Of these, the severity of our winter winds stands 
preéminent: banish them, and our climate is with- 
out doubt one of the finest on earth, rivaling Italy 
in its cloudless sky and serenity of atmosphere. — 

The remedy I propose is unquestionably certain 
to produce the desired effect, and at the same time 
add greatly to the beauty of our country. 

A belt several rods in width of forest trees 
should be planted near buildings on west, north- 
west, north and north-east sides. 

For rapid growth and immediate effect, soft ma- 
ple, golden willow, butternut and black walnut are 
valuable ; and for persons who have no objections 
to an army of suckers, the cotton-wood, black lo- 
cust and the different varieties of poplar may be 
added. 

For those who would have the very best, I would 
recommend evergreen trees, of which the Norway 
spruce, hemlock and American arbor vite are the 
most desirable for screens. These may be ob- 
tained at rates within the means of most farmers, 
and if a great demand was created for them, nur-| 
serymen could afford them much cheaper than at 
present. The most certain plan to introduce them 
extensively, in my opinion, is for our western nur- 
serymen to commence at once planting large quan- 
tities of very small seedlings; by the time they 
are of proper size for plantations, there will be , 
| demand for all that are in market. 

Let every farmer on our prairies plant hedges, 
a timber lot, orchard, and a belt of evergreens 
around his dwellings ; our climate in winter would 
be one of the finest imaginable, to say nothing ot 
the increased value and beauty of the country. 

I do not claim originality for the plan proposed, | 
it has often been urged upon the attention of the 
public by the editors of the Prairie Farmer and 
Horticulturist, but I am doing something in the 
line, and have the assurance to preach a little of 
my practice. 

Many people assume, from the fact that ever- 
greens are rarely found in a prairie country, that 
they will not succeed well here. The following 
varieties have grown here for several years, and 
succeed perfectly : 

Norway spruce, Austrian pine, black spruce, 
Scotch pine, red spruce, Cembran pine, hemlock 
spruce, Norway pine, balsam fir, white pine, Euro- 
pean silver fir, red cedar, American arbor vite, 
Siberian arbor vitz, and trailing juniper. 

The Cedar of Lebanon, Deodar cedar, Arauca- 
nian pine, Pinus excelsa, Douglass spruce, and 
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Do this after the seed is in the ground. | 
As near as I can calculate, we need about four | 


seeds are from the bigness of a pea to that of a| 


July. This specific is based upon the scientific 


Monday, 4th March, the County Court day, says: 


sually great, and prices were tolerably well sus- 
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English yew, are too tender for us, but may suc- ({ 
ceed, if protected in winter, when small.—SAMUEL 
Epwanrps, in Jil. State Transactions. 

«seer - 


How to Destroy Brambles. 


Our attention has been called to an article in the 
Western Farmer and Gardener, published in Cincin- 
nati in 1841, written by Robt. W. Scott, a well 
known Kentucky grazier, on the best way to eradicate 
brambles. Our friend Wagener of Vandalia, to whom 
we are indebted for the suggestion, says he has exter- 
minated some formidable patches in that way, and re- 
commends that we publish the article of Mr. Scott, 
which is as follows : 


“J observe that a correspondent enquires how 
the Blackberry bush may be destroyed. As I 
have encountered and eradicated some formidable 
patches which existed on the lands which I have 
at different times added to my farm, I think I may 
venture to recommend an intallible prescription.— 
Some time in the winter or spring cut them close 
to the ground, and repeat the operation the last of 
July. A few will appear the second year, be sure 
to cut them also the last of May, and the last of 


principle, that no tree, shrub or plant can long 
maintain the life of the root without the aid of the 
top. ‘The leaves, etc., are as indispensable to the 
long life of a vegetable, as lungs are to an animal. 

“The same plan will destroy the iron weed which 
so much infests the blue grass pastures of Ken- 
tucky, and which some farmers have vainly en- 
deavored to eradicate by cutting once a year for 
30 years in succession. Such pests are not to be 
exterminated by cutting in the blossom or tn the 
moon, but by the dint of scratched hands and 
sweated faces. You may have remarked the free- 
dom of my farm from them, though a scattered 
one here and there shows the propensity of the 
soil to produce them, and that my predecessors 
were industrious enough to raise their own black- 
berries.” 

-—-<ec* ~ 

Kentucky Stock SaLes.—A correspondent 

of the Louisville Courier, writing from Paris, on 


“The amount of business transacted was unu- 


tained. One of the auctioneers reports about 1800 
mules offered. He sold near 700 head tor $60,- 
000 ; 42 head of mules, three years old this spring, 
sold at $133 per head; 54 head at $120; others 
at $90, $80, ete.; 32 head of two year olds at 
$108; 25 head at $99, ete.; 55 head of colts at 
$117; others, $80, $60,ete. Stock cattle brought 
$34, $27, $20, $12. Horses sold from $225 to 
$20. Capt. Leer, of Bourbon county, sold his fa- 
mous old jack “Buena Vista” to Messrs. Chenault 
& Co., of Madison county, for $3200. In _ his 
younger days he rated at $7000. He has made 
the Captain a little fortune. Inferior jacks sold 
at $700, $400, $130. Stallions went a-begging.” 









~72.ee 
The worst feature of a man’s face is his nose— 
when stuck into other people’s business. 
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S. G. Tufts’ Portable Self-Supported Fence. 





In the Cultivator of Feb. ist, we made mention of| 


a cheap portable fence, the invention of S. G. Tufts 
of Maineville, Warren county. While at Cincinnat 
recently, we met Mr. Tufts, and carefully examined a 
model of his fence, an illustration of which we give 
above. 

Aisa standing section of the fence, B B ground 
blocks made of thick plank. The two bottom rail- 
12, project through the upright slats one half the 
thickness of the ground stays and meet in the corres- 
ponding mortices 1 2. All the lateral strain of the 
fence will come upon this point. C is a connecting 
key, to be inserted between the two upper rails, and 
by two pins properly adjusted, forms a firm longitudi- 
nal connection by which the weight of the fence is 
made to contribute to its support. Corners can be 
formed with perfect facility, and the inequalities of the 
surface of the ground can be conformed to withou 
difficulty. To guard against winds, the ground block: 
can be further stayed by means of stakes or fork: 
driven over the ends into the ground, and to pre- 
vent decay, the ground blocks should stand on flat 
rocks or tiles. The whole is so simple that the 
figure explains itself; of its details, Mr. Tufts says : 
“Tt is portable, self-supporting, straight, alike on 
both sides, simple, of good appearance, has no posts. 
stands entirely above ground, is easily made, put up, 
taken apart and moved, requires twenty feet less lum- 
ber for every rod than the common board fence, and 
canbe made by the farmer at his leisure, in stormy 
weather, at the saw-mill or in his barn, in much less 
time than he can make the ordinary board fence, and 
at less cost. When made ready to put up, two horses 
can haul at one load sufficient to build from ten to fif- 
teen rods; and then two men can put up from two 
hundred to three hundred rods in a day.” 


From what we saw of it, we should say this is not 
a very extravagant claim. The great question to be 


soon determine. The stability of the two tenons in 


the ground block, is the only point about which we 
feel any uncertainty. 


Carryin; Cattle to Eastern Markets. 








We noticed in the Cultivator some time ago, a 
movement of the stock men down the Valley in rela- 
tion to the best routes of transportation to the East. 
Several meetings have since been held, and at the 
last meeting, held in Circleville some two weeks ago, 
a lengthy report was made by S. G. Renick, which 
was accepted, and the following resolution passed : 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this meeting, route 
No. 1 by the C. W. & Z.,and Central Ohio Railroad, 
and thence by the Baltimore and Ohio R. R., afford 
the cheapest and best route for shipping stock to the 
Eastern cities, and that we would recommend to all 





stock men, and to all merchants and shippers of goods 
to patronize that route. 


We learn that arrangements are completed for con- 
nections through on this route, and that charges for 
transportation will follow the stock, to be paid at the 
|destination. We have before said that we looked 
‘upon this route as a favorable outlet for the stock and 
| produce of Central and Southern Ohio, and if we add 
the cattle trade from Kentucky and the lower Ohio 
and Wabash Valleys, the business of this route must 
become of great account. The Circleville Herald 
says that during the week before last there were over 
‘five hundred head of fat cattle, and five hundred and 
fifty fat hogs shipped from that place for the East over 
this route. 





ee 

Tue County Societies begin to move in the mat- 
ter of Premium Lists for the Fall campaign. We are 
taking note of their movements to be published in due 
time. Good friends, please bear in mind your old 
friend the Ohio Cultivator among the premiums you 
offer, and go it strong. In no way can you so easily 
keep up your Societies, as by the diffusion of informa- 





settled is, how will it last? and this, experience may | tion among the people. 
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Maiching Horses. 

Now the boys will be getting up the colts to form 
match spans,—we guess so, for that was the way with 
us when the Spring began to open,—and if they don’t 
find good matches among the colts at home, they will 
look about for a chance to swap. 
horses is a nice business—a good deal like getting 
married—and oftener turns out a mismatch than any 
thing else. 

Who ever saw a pair of matches? We never did, 
and we have seen many premium teams. Say to an 
honest horseman, “ That is a good span you have,” 
and he will reply, “ Yes, if the near horse was as good 
as the off one, I would not take a thousand dollars for 


them.” The jockey will not be so frank, but in his 
gizzard he feels the truth, and would say so, if he was 
equally honest. 
suw him drive them by the hour, at Montpe lier, Vt., 
Polly Ogden going at a spanking trot, and Lady Carle- 
ton skipping two feet every rod or two; a trim team, 
and Doty knows how to drive. And then there is the 
noble span of Revenge horses with which J. M. Brown 
took the premium at the State Fair at Cleveland, with 
two hundred dollars difference in the matching. We 
might particularize of a good many teams. but we may 
hurt some body’s feelings, for several years ago we 
were seriously threatened with a prosecution for slan- 
der, for having said that a certain premium colt was 
no better than he should be. 

The most common fault in matching horses is this : 
the first thing that is looked after is a match of color 
This should be the last requisite. The point of first 
importance, and without which you can never have a 
matched team, is that they travel alike, and this in- 


cludes gait, speed and action. If one is a square trot- 


ter, the other must not shuffle or rack. If one goes 


high and clear, the other must not have a logy swing. 


But matching | 


There is Doty’s Morgan mares. We 
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loose upon the world a good many of the broken down 


plug Vhich disgrace our horse stock. Many a horse 
would have periormed tolerably well by himself or in 
company with one of his own gait and bottom, to the 
end of his days, which by a different mating has been 
jruined at 6 or 8 years of age, and is good for nothing 
afterwards. Boys, look to this matter in making up 
your mate hed teams. 

| While on this subject we will subjoin a portion of a 
letter from an old horseman in Portage Co., who 
writes to say how much he is interested in our defence 
of the noble animals in former Nos. of the Ohio Culti- 


| vator. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


Speaking of various abuses he says: 


“ Of this class is the habit of matching horses. If 
a jockey can get a horse whose color and size, build 
}and age will correspond with the one he has, he thinks 
|he has got a matched team, without any regard to con- 
stitution, vital force, temperament, sagacity, speed and 
strength. The check-rein and whip must make up all 
deficiencies in the low headed and logy horse. He 
must get up and trot even with the high-headed and 
fleet trotter ; he is not only urged to go by his mate, 
but if he lags he feels the silk, notwithstanding the 
pain he suffers with the unnatural posture of his head 
ind muscles and over exertion of every nerve, in trav- 
eling with his mate, whose fretted mettle has put him 
nafoam. However they are soon relieved and parted 
by the natural train of evil consequences which follow 
this practice, which is broken wind, poll evil, blind- 
ness, spavins, wind-galls, fevered feet, stiffness, swee- 
rey, etc., ete. Hundreds, yes, thousands of our best 
horses are’ sacrificed by this foolish and unprofitable 


_— —_* 2ee + 
Clipping of Horses. 

Frrenp Harris :—Can you give us any information 
in regard to the clipping of horses, as practised by the 
English! Ina prize essay on the management of 

|horses, by an Englishman, clipping is highly recom- 
mended. The ideais new to me as well as many 
others here, and we apply to you. If you are posted 
and will enlighten us, we will esteem it a great favor. 







Harrison Co., March, 1856. R. S. Lacey. 
Af one lets out with long reaches, the other must not! a vswer.—Yes, we are posted on this subject, but 
mince,—else they ‘adi = only iniomatchod, but each| we do not believe in the practice, any more than we 
damages the other ; gait W mneut helping his own. believe in the current folly of tinkering with women’s 
The next point is constitution, or vital force and) waists or men’s beards ; which according to our notion, 
endurance, end with this must be reckoned age, tem- 


are arranged by the Creator about as well as they can 
per and intelligence, and what else goes to make up 


ibe, without reference to the modern inventions of 


} . aa 
alc acte 7 mais. hese 3 i} } 
the moral character of the animals The point 3 O mantaumakers and barbers. 


But to be serious, we 


course, will affect and govérn the excellence and | micht dismiss this inquiry with the simple answer, 
| that clipping horses is a bad substitute for good groom- 
ing; but as the subject has not before been treated 
d |of in our columns, we will go into it more in detail. 

lack of locomotion, since horses are esteemed for what} Tyo practice of clipping horses, is an old English 
custom resorted to for the purpose of making the 
| horses’ winter coat as short as that of summer. The 


oned style and build. In fact, style runs through all| time usually chosen is the beginning of Winter, just 
the points, but more especially in carriage. 


unity of the first, but are subordinate in this, that no 
vital force can make amends for the absence of action. 


and no amiableness of temper can compensate the 


they can do, rather than for what they know. 


The third point is size, and with this must be reck- 


after the horse has moulted, and before the hair has 
Having settled these points, then if the span match | attained its full length. The operation is performed 
in color, so much the better; but do not hitch up an| by professional clippers, and requires as much skill as 
ill assorted team in every other respect but color and | that of an accomplished barber and hair dresser. The 
size, and then think that curbs, checks and wood|cenera!] practice is for three of these clippers to at- 
chuck skin, will mate them match; the thing can’t| tack a horse and work uninterruptedly for 18 hours.— 
be done, and the foolish attempt to do it, has turned|Tbe instruments used are different shaped scissors 
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made for the purpose, and long flexible fine toothed 
combs, for liiting the hair while being clipped, so that 
The cost of 
e weil dune, is about ten dollars. 

It is mostly a mere matter of taste, but the chief ar- 
guments urged in favor of the practice are, that the 
horse is easier kept clean and dves not sweat in the 
stable, and when coming in wet, is more speedily dried 
off, particularly if he has naturally a very long coat. 
All these are true to a certain extent, but in our view 
are more than counterbalanced by the objections, that 
when deprived of his natural protection the horse is 
more liable to take cold after exercise, and when put 
up must be carefully hooded and protected from cur- 
rents of air, and also well rubbed and otherwise cared 
for. The whole subject may be briefly summed up in 
this: If you clip the horse to procure a fine coat you 
must hive a good stable and a faithful groom, and if 
you have these there is no need of clipping, for good 


it may be cut evenly. the operation, to 


grooming will bring a horse into a handsome coat 
nearly as soon as clipping, and keep him in it without 
risking his constitution or life. A little more elbow 
grease with an occasional luncheon of boiled barley, 
oil meal or carrots, is better than any artificial process 
of making a horse look well, and has the additional 
advantage of making him honestly better. But this 
whvle subject is more interesting to fancy horsemen 
than to farmers, who seldom care so much about hav- 
ing their horses very sleek as having them in condi- 
tion to do good service. 


oe —— 


Cultivation of Hemp. 


Soil and Preparation.—Hemp should never be 
sown on foul or worn land. Such land will never 
yield hemp of a uniform length and quality; but 
the land should be clean, dry, light and rich ; these 
are requisites that must always be considered, or 
much labor will be spent in vain. 

Hemp is frequently permitted to follow hemp on 
the same land, when a similar course with almost 
any other crop would not be tolerated by a good 
farmer. Hemp is said to be less exhausting to 
land than the cereal grains, and it leaves the 
ground in more perfect order for the same crop 
than any other. If hemp is to be sown on ground 
that produced hemp the year previous, the plowing 
should be done as early in the spring as the condi- 
tion of the land will admit of thorough preparation. 
Under no circumstances should land for this or any 
other crop be worked unless it is so dry as to pul- 
verize well. 

If hemp is to be sown on sod land, it should be 
broken up in the fall. On clover, and more par- 
ticularly timothy sod, it is better to plant one year 
in corn before sowing with hemp; it the corn has 
been well cultivated the land may be put in fine 
condition for this crop. For no crop does a thor- 
ough preparation pay better than for hemp. The 
first plowing should be deep, according to the 
depth of the soil. Let it lay in this condition until 
about the time of sowing, then it should be well 
harrowed with a heavy harrow, and then well 
rolled. The use of the roller, unless upon very. 
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mellow land, should be regarded as indispensable 
fier it is well 
rolled it should be cross plowed, again rolled and 
then harrowed. 

Quantity of Seed per Acre—lIn regard to this, 
as in most other crops, there is a diversity of opin- 
ion among farmers, but we believe the experience 
of a majority of them is in favor of sowing from 
four to five pecks of seed to the acre, according to 
the quality of the soil—the richer the land the 
greater quantity of seed should be sown. 

The seed should be sown upon freshly harrowed 
land; after the seed is cast it should be again har- 
rowed and then cross harrowed. If the previous 
work has been well done, the soil will be open to 
a free circulation of the warm air to the full depth 
the land had been plowed, inviting the roots to 
penetrate uniformly and deeply, beyond the casu- 
alty of drouth. 

Time of Sowing.—The time of sowing this crop 
varies according to the opening of the season and 
the strength of the land upon which it is to be 
sown. Strong land will bear the earliest sowing. 
If sown too early, the growth is apt to be short, if 
too late, it is at the expense of the quality of the 
lint. Between the degrees of latitude of 38 and 
39, the proper time of sowing will generally range 
between the 20th of April and the 15th of May. 

Raising Seed.—In this connection we wish to 
say something upon the subject of the kind and 
quality of the seed to be sown. It is a maxim as 
clearly established in the vegetable kingdom, as it 
is in the animal, that like begets like. It is import- 
ant then, that seed should be saved for sowing 
only from the most perfect plants, that have been 
well and thoroughly cultivated. 

A practice has sprung up among some hemp 
growers of saving seed from the crop grown for 
the lint. Neither the plant or the seed grown in 
this way can be fully developed, and if continued 
for a series of years must prove disastrous to the 
best interests of the hemp grower. 

Immense quantities of hemp seed are now grown 
for feeding house birds; most of this is saved in 
the way we have mentioned, and much of it from 
hemp too inferior to be of value for lint. We have 
known quantities of this kind of seed to fall into 
the hands of unprincipled dealers, and to be sold to 
farmers for sowing, and which resulted in a total 
failure of the crop. 

To raise good hemp seed it should be planted in 
good, well prepared land, about the first of May, in 
rows about three and a half feet apart, and two 
feet in the rows; it should be carefully hoed while 
young and cultivated through the season as thor- 
oughly as any other summer crop. The plants 
should be thinned to one or two in a hill, leaving 
occasionally a staminate (a male plant) throughout 
the field. 

Recently a new variety of hemp has been intro- 
duced into Kentucky, which promises to be of the 
greatest importance to the hemp grower. It has 
been cultivated for three or four years in this 
State, with uniform success. On poor land it 
grows to-the average height of full ten feet; the 
yield of lint has been estimated to be nearly double 
that of the ordinary kind.— Valley Farmer. 


in preparing land for this crop. 
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and native fruits and wines. A grand banquet, in 
which ladies will participate, was also settled as part 
of the programme, and it was aggreed to appropriate 
| $12,000 or $15,000 in premiums. 

The Philadelphians have subscribed $15,000 as a 
guaranty fund, and the friends of the institution very 
naturally look for a good time. 


ee ee ------— 
Trial of Corn Crushers. 


We have the Report of the Committee on the late 

ate rere trial of Corn Crushers at Cincinnati, by which it ap- 
- meNe ’ — pears that of the two challenging Mills, each won its 
The Editor's Table. , 





~ rer 


+ own challenge. That is, Mr. Leavitt retained his cup 
on his challenge to grind “ faster and finer ” than any 


other mill, by grinding more than enough faster to 
pitch into the Spring’s work. Have all your neigh-|make up for the lack of fineness. And Scott & 


O Yes !—A word with you, dear reader, before you 


bors subscribed for the Ohio Cultivator, that can be| Hedges retained their plate, by not meeting a com- 
induced to do so! We hereby appoint every gentle-| petitor equal in all respects to the Little Giant. 
man reader a committee of one, every lady a commit-, At the second day’s trial, there were two other 
tee of two, and every Post Master a committee of ten, mills in competition, viz.: Joice’s Star Mill, and 
to push up our list in their respective spheres. Pick Brand’s Stock Mill. 
up subscribers for any post office, at the club rates—, We regret that the exact performance of each mill 
three for $2, or in single additions to clubs. We) was not given by the committee. Before leaving the 
started with a large edition, and can supply back num- ground on Saturday morning, we, as Secretary of the 
bers a while yet. At the Spring elections, when the first day’s trial, made out a statement showing the ex- 
farmers are together, will be a good time to make a act and relative time, power, revolutions, leverage, 
big haul. Keep the ball rolling ! quantity and fineness, of the performance of the two 
a a a ee ee main competitors. Of course there are other consid- 
the Maysville Eagle, that a Bill passed the Legisla- | T*ton® Which go to make up a verdict, as the relative 
ture incorporating a State Agricultural Society, and we . ww perceisenelorsre gio on Mette 
appropriating $5,000 per annum for two years to ite come in the various stages of dryness, without choking. 
aid. This charter provides for the establishment of Each of these mills has ae particular friends and ad- 
ten subordinate Agricultural Districts included in and — and sag glad it is so, and that no enatnoen 
corresponding to the Congressional Districts; that — 0 Reniity to break dawn eros . 
members of the District Societies shall be members of 7 Tr ee nigrepn cuienge te'eut, fire Gtel at 
the State Society ; that there shal! be a President, Paris, Ky., carly in May. We hope to be on hend at 
sae Vins iecbiante. ee that time and see what stuff old Bourbon is made of. 
trict Society, and to hold their offices. for one year 3] 
Presidents of District Societies to be ex-officio Vice | —— 
Presidents of the State Society; that an annual Ex-| Journat or THE U. 8. Ac. Sociery.—Our thanks 
hibition shall be held in such of the subordinate Dis- @"¢ due Hon. M. P. Wilder for a copy of the sayings 
tricts as may organize Societies, at such times and 4nd doings of the U. S. Ag. Society for 1855. 
places as the President and Directors of such Society; Tue Crry Arcuitect: a series of Original Designs 
may designate. ‘for Dwellings, Stores and Public Buildings, adapted to 
This is making a good show for our enterprising | Cities and Villages. Illustrated by drawings of plans, 
neighbors over the River. The machinery of this or-| elevations, sections, details, ete. By Wm. H. Ran- 
ganization we think they will find a little too compli-| lett, Author of Cottage Architecture. New York : 
cated in practice, but that can easily be remedied, and | Dewitt & Davenport, 162 Nassau st. 1856. To be 
we shall expect to see Kentucky reap golden harvests | completed in 20 Nos., 50 cts each. 
from this auspicious movement. _Iypra, THE Peart oF Peary River, by Mrs. E. D. N. 
Southworth. 1 vol., cloth, 400 pp., $1 25; 2 vols. 


Exutsitiox or THE U.S. Ac. Socrety.—The Exe-| paper, $1, by mail, free of postage. T. B. Peterson, 
cutive Committee of the U. 8. Agricultural woeloty | 102 Chestnut st., Philadelphia, Pa. 


recently had a meeting in Philadelphia. The Ledger} This is a new tale of the South-west in Mrs. South- 
says the object of the meeting was to arrange prelim-| worth’s best style. No synopsis we can offer will do 
inaries for the next annual exhibition, which has been justice to the book, which can only be fully appre- 
fixed to take place in that city on the 7th of October. | ciated by being carefully read throughout. It is like 
It was decided to embrace, as objects of the exhibition, | taking a siesta under the glorious magnolias of the 
horses and horned cattle, swine and sheep, agricultu- | South-west, while the sense is regaled with the fra- 
ral implements, cereal and vegetable products, poultry,|grance of the orange groves and the eye with the 
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flashing plumage of the bird of paradise. Send for it 
if you want a rich thing. 

SanTMyeR, the wide-awake periodical agent, of this 
city, has all the magazines and many of the most pop- 
ular books, which he is happy to show his visitors.— 
Santmyer is a gentleman. 


ee ee 


A Dish of Hash. 


A Subscriber in Mt. Vernon asks in relation to a 
good material for 


Wacks 1n Door Yarps, 

And says that “brick walks, besides being expen- 
sive, require much labor to prevent the grass from 
growing between the bricks and finally overgrowing 
the whole walk, and gravel is still worse.” To which 
we reply : we know of nothing better than bricks or 
gravel, unless you have easy access to sandstone flags. 
You can never have a nice park or garden without 
considerable labor and care. In laying out a walk, 
throw out the fertile soil and put in lean earth, and 
cover well with coal ashes or some vegetable killing 
bed, then lay in your bricks, and if the grass grows 
in the seams afterwards, pull it out and pour in old 
brine. We know of no better way to keep brick 
walks clean. Gravel must be chopped and raked over 
once in a while to keep it free of grass and weeds. 

We rather thought our friend Norris of Windsor, 
Ashtabula Co., would get himself into business by his 
RepPoRT ON SEEDS, 

And we were not mistaken. He says he cannot 
answer all the inquiries put to him by letter, and begs 
us to say that he has no way of transmitting seeds to 
distant applicants, only by mail, his residence being 
some 25 miles from an express office. The price of 
the Poland oats is $1 per bushel at his residence. A 
package of 4 ounce will be sent by mail for 9 cts. in 
postage stamps. Of other seeds, 20 varieties for $1 ; 
4 varieties, 24 cts.; one kind, 9 cts., to cover the ex- 
pense of putting up and postage. 

A PERSONAL MATTER. 

G. A. Stewart of the Kenton Republican, will be 

the death of us yet, as witness the following : 


“ While down at Columbus this Winter we saw 
A man not with suit La mode de Paris, 
But with Airsute resembling Esau, 
And his name was Col. S. D. Harris !” 


All this scandal comes of our wearing plain clothes 
and a scriptural beard. 

Our friend Hunter of Miami has been cruising in 
this region, and writes to say that he thinks 


ALL THE POOR FARMERS 


Are not in Miami county. He says: i saw not 
far west of Columbus that some farmers have been ap- 
plying the Ohio finish to their sheep. The scores of 
dead sheep on the fences and in fence corners is proof 
of its effects. On my expressing surprise at such 
numbers of dead sheep, a gentleman observed that 
such sights were very common in thore parts, as most 
owners of flocks of 500 or 600 had lost 50 or 60 head 
What is the cause of this? To me the cause is ob- 
vious ; nothing to protect them from the storms of 
wind, snow, rain and sleet, but a rad fence, and some- 
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times a poor fence at that. Is it not asin te keep an- 
imals in such misery! Verily, Col., you have a big 
work before you, to learn us all the morality of keep- 
ing stock right,—the comparative value of beef, wool 
and plank. How many feet of shed would 60 sheep 
build if sold! What are they worth when dead !— 
The gentleman to whom I was talking, said he had 
|lost 50 head. Curiosity prompted me to ask him if he 
itook the Ohio Cultivator ; he said, no. 

I wish you would impress the minds of parents with 
the necessity of teaching their children the necessity 
\and value of birds. I say value, for with some they 
| cannot see unless the dollaristhe medium. But teach 
children the utility, beauty and morality of taking care 
of and loving all birds, and [ think they would be 
plentier. Now my children are as careful of the 
birds and their nests as if they were treasures. No 
nest is ever molested. If they pass near a nest they 
are careful not to speak above a whisper, for fear of 
frightening the bird off her nest. 

Orner Forks Lose SHeepr, 

For we have a letter from Friend Duvall, of Monroe 
Co., who says he has lost three times as many sheep 
this Winter as ever before, two-thirds of which were 
last Spring’s lambs, and we have the same word from 
various other quarters. 

THERE Is NO Lack or FovpeEr, 

As we learn by a recent visit from our friend 
Smalley of Ashtabula Co., who says hay is selling at 
$5 and $6 aton. So the Ashtabulas will not have to 
resort to the old substitute of white maple browse this 
Spring. 

We still continue to hear 
Harp STorIeEs OF THE FROST. 

Capt. Jo. Gladden of Richland Co., says that many 
people have lost one half of all their apples in store, 
and that potatoes have fared still worse. Thos. Gard- 
ner of Lawrence Co., says that the weather has not 
been so cold there by 9° as it was in 1851, but the 
peaches are all killed. The wheat comes out from 
under the snow looking very well. John Loughry of 
Adams Co., says the peach buds are all killed, but the 
trees, young and old, are not damaged. Mr. Guthrie 
of Gallia, says the snow has completely protected the 
wheat and grass. Peach buds all killed. In Colum- 
bus the thermometer fell to 10 deg. below zero on the 
10th inst. 

A Trumbull correspondent asks our opinion of the 
GraveL Watt BviLpines. 

Very much depends upon the price of other mate- 
‘rials and the quality of the gravel materials where the 
building is to be done. With good lime and sand, and 
_for a smallish structure, we have no doubt of its com- 
'plete success. A correspondent of the Rural New 

Yorker, writing from Erie, Pa., says : 

“David Kennedy, of this city, put up a house last 
fallof gravel and lime. I examined it about one 
month ago, and found it standing as permanent as a 
rock. Iam very much pleased with the wall. Mr. K. 
says it does not cost half as much as a brick or stone 
wall, and any farmer can put up his own walls. He 
made use-of water lime for the foundation. He had 


Mr. Fowler’s book to instruct him in putting up the 
| walls.” 































































HORTICULTURAL. 


Making Selectiens of Fruit. 


We are often called upon to give advice as to the 
best varieties of apples and other fruits fur different 
svuils and localities, 
instruction on this 


and we have promised to give some 
subject through the Cultivutor.— 
This however is a more difficult task than most per- 
sons would suppose. With reference to apples, lor 
instance, one needs to know all the particulars in ref- 
erence to the climate, soil and location, also the uses 


nly intended—whe 


. } . ) 
ther simply 
i - 


fur which the fruit is nai 
for the ordinary wants of a family, or for market pur- 
poses, and if for the latter, how far to be transported, 
etc., etc. Taking al! these matters into the account, 
and considering the various tastes of persons, and that 
a supply of fruit is wanted for all seasons of the year, 
how unreasonable it is to suppose that the same as- 
sortment will answer for all persons, places and pur- 
poses, or that a dozen or twenty varieties are sufficient 
for any orchard ! 

The best that our limited space will allow us to do 
at this time, is to name such varieties of apples as we 
think suited f.r moderate sized orchards, designed 
mainly for family use, and adapted to most locations 
in Ohio and parts adjvining, specifying a few kinds 
that seem only adapted to particular kinds of soil.— 
Other classes of fruit will be mentioned in our next 
paper. 

A Seecrion or 40 VaRIETIES OF APPLES. 
20 Summer and Autumn Varietis. 

Early Harvest—The earliest good and reliable apple. 

Early Strawberry—Beautiful, early and good, but 
rather small. 

Red Astrachan—Large and handsome, early, fine 
for market. 

Sweet Bough—Large and excellent, not a great 
bearer. 

Benoni—Beautiful and good, deserves to be better 
known. 

Early Pennock—Or as a substitute, Summer Queen ; 
handsome and fine for cooking. 

Gulden Sweeting—Very productive, excellent for 
stock or for market. 

Am. Summer Pearmain—Excellent and beautiful, 
but a slow grower. 

Gravenstein-—Or as a substitute, Ohio Nonpareil ; 
very handsome and excellent, fine for cooking. 

Hawley—Little known in Ohio as yet, but highly 
approved where known. 

Keswick Codiin—Valuable, especially for cooking in 
Summer. 
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Autumr NStrawlerry 
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-Little known in Ohio as yet, 
but very 


Fall Wire—Ve ry handsome and excellent 


autiful and wocd,. 


Coo«r— Large and excellent for eating or cooking. 

Fall Pippin—Very large, yellow, fine for market 
and cooking. 

Jersey Swerting—Rather small, but delicious. 

Lowell—One of the best for all purposes. 

Maid 
marke 

Pump'in Sweeting—Large, fine for apple butter and 
fur stock. 


u's Blush-— Handsome, productive, fine for 


t 


20 Winter Varieties. 

Rambo-—-Very productive and good, especially on 
strong suils. 

Br/mont—Excellent, especially in northern Ohio. 

Wels or Domine--Productive and goud, especially 
on strong soils. 

Pei 

Rhode Island Greening—Excellent at North, and on 


‘s Pleasant—Fine for market and cooking. 


sandy soils 

Rox'ury Russet—Profitable and good—fails on clay 
soils in central and southern Ohio. 

Westfield Seek-no-further—First rate, especially at 
the North. 

Orthey or White Bel/flower—Good for Southern and 
Western soils. 

Yellow Be!'flower—Best on rich limestone soils. 

Fullenwalder or Tulpehochen—Large and profitable 
for market. 

Jonathan—Beautilul, fine for table or for market. 

Winter Sweet Paradise—The best sweet winter ap- 
ple for the table. 

Newtown Spitzenberg—Handsome and first rate in 
southern Ohio. 

R-d Canada—Handsome and first rate in northern 
Ohio and on sandy soils. 

Wine Sap—Rather small, but handsome and pro- 
ductive and good every where. 

Rome Beauty—Large, handsome and good ; profita- 
ble for market. 

White Pippin—Profitable for strong soils west and 
south. 

Tulman’s Sweeting—Best for baking, or for stock in 
winter. 

Newtown Pippin—First rate, but needs fine lime- 
stone soil. 

Raule’s Janette—Very profitable and good West 
and South. 


Remarks.—Nearly all kinds of Summer and Fall 
apples from the Northern and Eastern States are 
found to do well at the South and West; but many 
kinds of Winter apples ripen too early, and become 
soft, liable to speck, etc. Of this character are the 
Esopus Spitzenberg, Baldwin, Huhbardston Nonsuch, 
and several others. The Northern Spy also gives in- 
dications of the same tendency, and in many localities 
the Rhode Island Greening, Roxbury Russet, and New- 


town Pippin are liable to fail in the same manner — 
Hence persons who contemplate planting lirge or- 
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chards, should take pains to inform themselves as to 

the adaptation of varieties to their climate and loca- 

tion. M. B. B 

-—- oe 

CuLTivaTion OF THE StRawpeeRRY—With a descrip- 
tion of the best Varieties ; also notices of the Rasp- 
berry, Blackberry, Cranberry, Currant, Gooseberry 
and Grape ; with directions for their Cultivation and 
the Selection of the best Varieties. (Third Revised 
Edition.) By R.G. Parner, New York. C. M. 
Saxton & Co., Publishers. Price 50 cts. 


This is a new edition of an excellent little work—| 


the best extant on Strawberry Culture, in which de- 
partment the author has long been known as a very 
success‘ul practitioner. We notice that much new 
and valuable matter is included in this edition, bring- 
ing the subject of strawberries and their cultivation up 
to the latest period. A brief chapter on the Lawton 
or New Rochelle Blackberry is also quite timely.— 
We commend the work to all who wish to be fully 
posted on the subjects of which it treats. 

Seventn Report oF THE Onto Pomorocrcat Soc 
ETY, embracing the meeting at Columbus, Sept., 1855, 
and at Cleveland, Jan., 1856. This is a pamphlet of 
64 pages, and contains a large amount of valuable in- 
formation for fruit growers and nurserymen. Besides 
the discussions on varieties of fruits presented at the 
meetings, and on other matters, it contains several es- 
says, and letters on fruit culture, diseases and insects 
injurious to fruit trees, etc., also a complete index of 
all the varieties of apples, (numbering 230,) that have 
been discussed or noticed in the seven published Re- 
ports of the Society, and of other classes of fruits and 
general topics discussed at the meetings. This will 
be found quite convenient for those who have pre- 
served the former Reports. 

‘This Society was organized in 1847, and was the 
pioneer State association of the kind, of which there 
are now quite a number in this country. The results 
of its labors have already been of immense benefit to 
the people of our State in calling public attention to 
the subject of fruit culture, and especially in making 
known the best varieties of fruits, and inducing local 
nurserymen and others to correct their lists of names, 
which formerly aboun led with errors, and to reject the 
inferior or second rate varieties, and supply their 
places with those of the first quality. 

The number of members and the interest manifest- 
ed in the doings of the Society, have steadily increased 
from the first. The number of members is now over 
one hundred, which is more than double that of any 
former year. Nearly one half cf these, it is proper to 
say, are residents of Cincinnati and its vicinity, most 
of whom have been induced to contribute their names 
and aid for this object, by the solicitation of A. H. 
Ernst, Esq., the worthy President of the Society. 

Copies of the Report can be had for 25 cents each, 
of M. B. Bateham, Secretary, Columbus. Any per- 
sons having spare copies of the Ist or 2d Report of the 
Society, can obtain this in return by sending them to 
the Secretary. M. B. B 
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Home Miscellany, 

o2 <a) ~ 

We let down one leaf of our domestic table to-day 
to make room for our advertisers, whose announce- 
ments will be found particularly attractive. Indeed 
we think our readers will thank us for thus affording 


| 
| 
| 


them the privilege of learning where they can make 
| purchases of almost every thing a farmer wants, from 
|| 7 


| 
| 


}a double horse power to a paper of posey seeds. So 
|although our table is a little shorter than usual,we | 
| fancy it has some as good dishes as ever were set out 
lon any body's table. 

We take especial pleasure in introducing our read- 
ers to Metta Victoria Fuller, who has a rare gift of 
communication, as every one knows who reads her 
works. She is an Chio woman, of whom we all may 
be justly proud. The Cultivator readers will know 
|her better in future. How better than diamonds is 
that paper from Mrs Wentz! Oh! children, study it, | 
and drink in of its spirit) Mrs. Bateham calls your 
attention to a good book, but feels constrained to dis- 
sent from Miss Hunt’s religious views: this she does 
from a conscientious regard to what she holds as vital 
truth. Others may as conscientiously differ, and with 
equal right. For our own part we have no reproaches 
for a religious belief which leads to such purity and 
excellence of life as this faith has developed in Miss 
Dr. Hunt, Lydia Maria Child, our correspondent Mrs. 
Wentz, and many other of our personal friends, of 
whom we might say—-but for its recklessness—in the 
well-meant exclamation of Robert Burns, 

“ With such, may I be saved or damned.” 
But we promised not to discuss religion or politics in 
the Cultivator, so pardon this little episode. 


“Glances and Glimpses,” 
By Harriet K. Hunt, M.D. 


This is one of a class of works which we are glad 
to see multiplied on every hand. As supply is gov- 
erned by demand, the increase of such works is evi- 
dence that public attention is turned to “ The House 
I live in,” and that the people are desirous of under- | 





standing more, not only of the wonderful mechanism 
of our bodies, and how they can be made fit caskets 
for the glorious never-dying souls enshrined within, 
but that the great problems of social life, now being 
solved both in theory and practice, have attracted their 
attention. 


Miss Hunt is one of those genial, hopeful, mirth-in- 
spiring souls that almost compel you to look through 
their own bright spectacles ; and having spent fifty 
years of social life in her own native city of Boston, 
and in traveling, with an ever active mind that seems 
at utter variance with the solid proportions of her phys- 













ical system, she throws out on nearly every page val- 
uable hints and gems of thought which are emi- 
nently suggestive to the reader. 

Moreover, having been for the last twenty years a 
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practising and successtul physician, she is able, with-| needed to stav, and that the destiny of others need- 


out violating the sanctity which the medical profession |ed it. But the future seemed very near to her, 
should maintain toward the confidential communica-|#0d she saw us gathered around her in her ever- 
tions necessarily entrusted to it, to give many pecu- | lasting home. She grew weaker, and said her last 
liarly valuable facts and reflections upon the various | YOrds ae Phroughout the last day she said 

bite i . |but little, but often her tender eyes were riveted 
phases of social life—the training of children physi-| upon os: tee edd. “See t Geer te 
cally and mentally, the cause and cure of ill health} the hush of the chamber, a faint, wolian like strain 
among women, the homes of our land, the rottenness| came from her dying lips; it sounded as if it came 
of much of our social and political life, the reforms in| from afar ; then the angels were taking her to their 
progress, and demanded by public sentiment and by companionship. She sofily fell asleep, resigning 
right, ete., etc. her worn-out body to us, and she entered Heaven. 

All this is woven in with the record of her own life; Al! do we apprehend what a glorious event it is 
and labors, which is deeply interesting. The author tor the ~ pare in heart” to die? We look upon 
is Swedenborgian in religious belief, and we can but | "™¢ bride s beauty, and see in the vista betore her, 

e 2 anguish and tears, and but transient sunshine.— 
regret that a work otherwise calculated to do so much | >,’ . > 2 . 

° |The beauty fades, the splendor of life declines to 
ithe worldly eyes that gaze upon her. Deaf and 
iblind are such gazers, for the bride may daily be 
Physicians as well as parents and the public gener- | winning imperishable beauty, yet it is not for this 
ally, would find the purchase money of this book an| world. 


good, should have its influence lessened by what many 
will consider false teaching in a vital matter. 


A most sad and melancholy thing it seems 
excellent investment, we think. It is published by| when children of a larger growth judge their pa- 
Jewett & Co., at both Boston and Cleveland. 5. c.g.|rents by their frail and decaying bodies, rather 





+0 |\than by their spirits. And more deeply sad still 
[For the Ohio Cultivator. |is it, when the aged learn through the young to 
Mother. 'feel that the freshness of existence has gone by 





jwith them. Gone by? when they are waiting to 
When she changed worlds, and before the time,|be born into a new and vast existence that shall 
what was she to others? A small, old, delicate) yo}] on in increasing majesty, and never reach an 
woman. What was shetous? Aradiant,smiling|end! Gone by? when they have just entered 
angel, upon whose brow the sunshine of the eter-| life, as it were! The glory and sweetness of liv- 
nal world had fallen. We looked into her large,| ing js going by only with those who are turning 
tender eyes, and saw not as others did, that her| away their faces from the Prince of Peace. Sweet 
mortal garment had waxed old and feeble; or if| mother! she is breathing vernal airs now, and with 
we saw this, it was no symbol of decay, for beyond| every breath a spring-like life and joy are wafted 
and within, we recognized her in all her beauty.— | through her being. Mother beautiful and beloved! 
Old! how heavy and bitter would have been hee lntns aubdet. embryo joy fills the chambers of my 
long and slow decline, if we had seen her grow old| heart as I contemplate the scenes with which she 
instead of young. The days that hastened to give) is becoming familiar. Dead and dreary Winter 
her birth into eternity, grew brighter and brighter,| robes the earth, and autumn leaves lie under the 
until when memory wandered back, it had no ex-| snow like past hopes; but what of them? I see 
periences so sweet as those through which she was| only the smile of God’s sunshine. I see in the ad- 
passing. The long life, with its youthful romance,| yancing future, love and peace —only infinite 
its prosaic cares, its quiet sunshine, and deep trag-| peace ! S. A. WENTz. 
edies, was culminating to its earthly close; and | 
like some blessed story that appeals to the heart| 
in its great pathos, the end was drawing near, all 
clouds were rolling away, and she was stepping}; Dear CuLttivator:—Upon a bit of papyrus, 
forth into the brilliance of prosperity. Selfishness| almost as delicate in texture as if woven of the 
ceased to weep under the light of her cheerful | petals of orange blossoms, and with “the scent of 
glance, and grew to be congratulation. Beside her} the roses that hung round it still,” from having at 
couch we sat, and traced with loving fancy the|some remote period of time been imbued with the 
new life soon to open before her; with tears and| costly fragrance of the attar, was once deciphered 
smiles we traced it. Doubts never mingled, for|a dim inscription containing the fragment of a 
from earliest childhood we had no memories of her| story of which the remainder is undoubtedly for- 
inconsistent with the expectations of a Christian.| ever lost. 

Deep in our souls there lay gratitude that her| It told how a Sultan of that realm consulted a 
morning drew near; beautiful and amazing it| celebrated Magician, to find if he had any charm 
seemed that she would never more bow to the| with which he would promise to effect a cure of a 
stroke of the chastener; fresh courage descended | strange malady which had seized upon the ladies 
from on high, as we realized that there was an end|of his seraglio. They did not -seem dangerously 
to suffering ; it was difficult to credit that her dis-|ill, nor, indeed, to have any complaint; but they 
cipline was nearly over; how brief it had been,)had lost their bloom and their vivacity, their smiles 
compared with the glorious existence it had won| were languid, and their steps were tremulous ; 
her. How passing sweet were her assurances} nothing infused any spirit into them but the com- 
that she should leave us awhile longer on earth! ing of their lord and master, and even his presence 
with childlike trust, knowing that our own souls|did not bring the wonted pleasure. When they 
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The Mystery of Loveliness. 
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were not lost in despondent dreams, they were is no Paradise now, where those who interest not 
jealous and irritable ; and so many quarrels rose heart and hand in any geod work, ean be as well, 
in the harem, and so many complaints and bitter as cheerful, as long-lived or as happy as those who 
stories was continually breathed in the Sultan’s interest themselves in the earnest accomplishment 
ears confidentially by each of his ladies against the of something. We do not mean that those to whom 
other, that his peace of mind was very much dis- daily labor is not necessary, should pass their time 
turbed, and he knew not what step to'take. Hein lowly drudgery. But there is scarcely any 
did not wish to punish them with the sack, as he body whose house and home would not be more 
was tenderly attached to some of them, and was| enchanting if she would give it her personal super- 
very humane for a Sultan. So he consulted the | vision, and interest herself in its details. The 
Magician, who said that if he could be permitted work of a mother, too, ought to be the most de- 
the unex ampled privilege of entering the seraglio, lightful in the world, calling every faculty that 
and examining the fair faces hitherto unprofaned | was noble and graceful and beautiful into play. 
by any manly eye, except that of their master, he With those who have neither home nor chil- 
would pledge his life that he would effect a cure. dren, there are a hundred avenues open to pleas- 
This offer was acceded to, for there was not so ant and happy industry, which, pursued for a time 
much profanity in the gaze of a Magician who in- each day, would re ‘nder the remaining hours -so 
spired both tear and awe; and so he was allowed much more happy. An earnest love of music, of 
to enter the retired salons, whose occupants flut-| painting, of study, the acquirement of some new 
tered about like timid birds, scarcely venturing to language, and, more blessed than all, the care of 
chirp a word in his presence. But he soon gained the sick, the poor and the suffering. One’s labor 
their confidence, and learned the particulars of ought not to run contrary to their natural tastes ; 
their lives and occupations; and the beautiful in- that would render it a curse and not a refreshing 
mates conversed with him as freely as with a blessing. As some artist says in the last No. of 
father. Blackwood: “ But with all my views about labor, 
Day after day for two quarters of the moon he I must allow that it becomes a pleasure when it is 
continued his visits; and the Sultan soon perceived taken up in the right frame of mind, and when it 
that the magic of the charm had begun to work. ¢s natural to the disposition of the laborer. It is 
His sweet little bird, Bulbul, went caroling from the short-sighted will and injustice of men which 
morning till night, and spent three hours of every makes labor so often cruel. I would not puta 
day in assiduous practice upon her guitar. Fati- Lunter in a cider mill, nor a Burns to gauge spirit 
ma’s cheeks wore their old roses as she flitted | casks.” 
about her little garden of flowers, herself the fair-| We infer that the main success of the magician 
est flower of them all. Some of the ladies had | depended upon the skill with which he discovered 
their children continually with them, laughing and | the talents and inclinations of his patients. He 
sporting with them, and attending to their pretty aroused the ambition and slumbering genius of Bul- 
caprices, instead of leaving them entirely to the| bul in her music, and Fatima he sent to cultivate 
care of their slaves as formerly. her flowers—so he must have discovered in her a 
The sunshine of happiness was fully restored; passion for horticulture. A more innocent and 
and then it was that the Magician applied for his beautiful taste could scarcely be found. There is 
reward. Alas! how high had he set his price!— something in working out in the open air amid the 
Among the most favored and adored of the royal sprouting roots and unfolding flowers, closely ob- 
master’s ladies, was the youthful Ketaki, who had serving all the wonderful transformations of nature, 
seen but fifteen summers, and was fairer and fresh- that is not more invigorating to the body than ex- 
er than the morning. Upon her the eyes of the) panding and exhilerating to the soul. The love of 
wise man had oftenest dwelt during those delight- beauty grows under the tuition of dame nature, who 
ful days when he was permitted freedom to gaze, | teaches it by a thousand subtle and delicate changes 
and her hand it was, to the Sultan’s astonis hment, of form and color and aspect, while the pure air 
which ‘and the sunlight breathes new vitality into the sys- 
Here the inscription becomes illegible, and un-| tem. Ladies engaged in so beautiful an occupa- 
less restored by some scientific skill will ever re-| tion, would scarcely help feeling the spirit living in 
main so. Doubtless the cunning Magician kept Mrs. Osgood’s eloquent Hymn to Labor: 
as a profound secret the charm by which he had 





* . aes 7 “* Labor is worship ! the robin is singing, 
restored health and animation to the elegant and ‘ Labue ie worship ? the wild bee fo Puaieg: 
languishing inmates of the royal seraglio. But Listen! that eloquent whisper upspringing, 
the disease which afflicted them, and the magic Speaks to thy soul from out Nature's great heart ; 

A A = From the dark cloud flows the life-giving shower, 
which restored them, has been conjectured to be by From the rough sod blows the soft breathing flower, 
some, first, what is fashionably styled ennui, and From the smuail insect, the rich coral bower; 
secondly, that the cure was performed by—indus- | Ouly man, in the plan, shrinks from his part. 

~ ’ * 4 ! 
try. Simple remedies are often the best, and un- * Labor is life! ‘tis the still water faileth ; 
‘ sneaa dij a b: old. | [dleness ever despaireth. bewaileth ; , 
happine: 7 — be doctored like a bad cold , . Keep the watch wound, for the dark rust assaileth ! 

Many ladies who seem to have every thing in Flow’rs droop and die in the stillness of noon. 
the world to render them happy, suffer in the same | } neo glory ! the fiving cloud prqorst B 

. ‘ 7) , , . ale uly the changing wing wavers and brightens 3 
unaccountable manner with the lovely orientals. | Lig hearts only the dark future frightens ; 
Indolence may be the primary cause of heart dis- Piay the sweet keys would’st thou keep them in 

s»ases and weariness of life. However much of an tune, 


Eden the world may once have been, it certainly M. V. F. 
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wrk ACUSE a RIES —WE OFFER FOR J Ok SALE—20,000 ACRES OF I AND IN CEN- 











i isual assortmeut of Nursery Stock, a! Oulu, mustly tu the viciuity of Columwus lLoproved and 

5 kd de ) I . i ‘ ts ¢ i jua les, for ish, or on 

> Sort oO; ious tin eave thai auy other tu its vi lnity, where 

I fr TREES OF ALL KINDS, . . tet 

' 1 i F nf pa sc ° 

Many of which are of such age aod size as renders them so de- | ey, Pecs \ t axe znd wouid be « ain tu ind 
Slfavie OVj6cts Of allaluimeut bl Lue Impatient a.nateur, Viz bargains, as 1 @ui @uXivus Lo sell. 

AvePLeE leet Five and six years oid, having already borne Aiso, a uber of City Lots. ia the western addition to t'e city 
fruit, price 00 ceuts each : of Columbus, where mauulacturers and occu, ants can buy very 
PEA e to six years old, Standard and Dwarf, bear- | cheap . M. L. SULLIVANT. 

ing trees } Columbus, O., Mar. 15, 1856-3tt 
PLUM bearing for the last three years, $1. 
CHERRY TREES Chree to five years old, once or twice trans- . , ny Al a 
planted, 50 cts. to $1 7 wre AM SAW MILL FOR SALE.—I OFFER 
CHERKY Trees —Dwarf—A fine lot of May Dukes, 3 years old, $1 for saie a new Steam Saw Mill, in Licking Co., about 3 m es 
A nongz th was a nia enulilul Specimen trees, originally west of Newark, 1n a w timbered country It has ap engine of 
plaated jor ourow. fruitiag. he verieties are mostly new, but | tlirty horse power, substantial and well made, double geared and 
Of esta isa eu yu ine from decidedly g901” to --first lu good runt g order Pie engine is supplied trom a never lailing 
ut ’ ’ trees, in Order to train them ac spring Of solt water t has been run nearly two years, and Wille 
diag to th wap ereaces, can be supplied in large variety, | 50'}G cheao, a donterms to sull the purchaser, “—: or wii hout 
Wita vie year Old Dw s Or Staudacds that are truly maznilicent the larn luquire of the subscriber, who re the prem- 
Selected trees, 30c each, or $25 per 100. ises wi L L iAM WIL LIAMS. 
, * 
EVERGREENS. Mar. 15-It 
No-way Firs, | to 2 feet, stocky aud symmetrical, $12 per 100 . : " VENER : teen 
Baixam do 2to4 * “ ee 350 * doz DARM FOR SALE —I OFFER FOR SALE THE 
Kk Spruce, lto3 *“* “ “ 250 * * valuable Farm on which I reside, situated ou the Welch 
He niocks 2®to4 ry ha adsor ne 1600 * 100 till 3 miles west from Newark, containing 32 acres, about 60 of 
Arbor Vita, Am., 1 to 2 feet. soo “ Which are cleared, and the balance well timbered It is watered 
Y several springs, a vever failing stream of water runs through 
MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. he tar s very healthy Also a good frame house and frame 
ORNAMENTAL Tarees and Shrubs, Roses, Dalhiias, Phloxes, Green arn, and a yous orchard, containing a variety of grafted truit — 
House and Bedd Plauts, In great variety Terms liveral, and title indisputable. WILLIAM WILLIAMS. 
Osave Ova PLA -f'wo years old, transplanted and cut Mar. 15-1t* 
back last spring, of extra fine size asd growth Siuzle thousaud 
$5; 5,000 @ 31 10.000 @ 5) urger qua itity a $3 00 per 1000, ’ \ , 
- ° kee 
Oster WiLLows, var. vensnaalis—Cuttings @ $2 50; whole Lagonda Aerien tural \ orks. 
shoots a $5 1000 
AsPpaRnaGus Roors—Two years old, @ $150 per 100; exceed New York Secr-Rakisc Reaper, $150. 
ingiy ane 
, Th ts ¢ ’ , Vides ne ight- 
RitusansB-Giant, Linneus and Victoria, @ $10 per 100, large The Simplest, Stronge ost Dura Widest Cut, and Light 
roots est Draft Seif- Raker evs vented. ‘The Geariug runs in an uron 
All the popular sorts of the smaller fruits, Curr nts. Ber ies, &°. | Jrame 
lo wu e de 3, Wuaom we have beeu compelled to disap- r , > @19e 
’ : ‘ OR . NC EAP! $125. 
Shiela Upeing, aed te chess taealiog to Wen tatety in tas New York Hant Rak! i Reaper, $125 
; ” ot tins Several thousands of these Reapers have been built and used 
fall, We can co 1 y hu'd out the promise of a suppiy at that ‘ - . . 
reget . 7S with universal success. Width of cut 6% to7ft Easy work for 
time, u iparalleled in extent aid unsurpassed in quality by che pro- | |) The 1 best Hand Raker ever made ; 
ro horse , rv best P aker ev t " 
Gate ef eny provieus senses with n our experience t 1orses le very be an aL a 
Catalogues Nos. 1, 2, 3,4 and 5, furnished for a stamp each to Ketcuum’s Mowers, $115 
, tage t 3 . . 
prepay ostag A letter sta: Taos my RL Seg ee RET oth- The same combined to Reap, $20 additional. Some seven or 
eS ‘ y H 1856 . ' Mar. 15.2t? eight thousand of these Mowers have been built and sent to all 
rracuse 9 ~ 
sibs eb. 20, 1856 Mar. 15 portions of the country. Every one knows their value and ca- 
pacity 


ATKINS’ AUTOMATON ; Seymour’s Grain Dritt anp Grass SoweEr, $75. 


Or, Self-Raking Reaper and Mower. The most complete of its class 
BEST MACHINE IN USE. KINDLEBERGER’S PorTABLE Crper MILL & Press, $38. 
— With solid Zinc Rollers Will make from six to eight barrels of 
1 (the first) used in 1852. Cider per day. Every farmer should have oue. 
49 used successfully in 1853. . > ’ ome & -C » > 
V: LVING . wC , , 
809 in twenty dif Gersat Sinten in 1854 | Rev. rvinc Hay Rakes, Stra uTTERS, &c., &c 


| Prices at the sho 

1200 ta all parts ‘of the Onion in 1$55. | Transt portation to be paid by purchasers. 
3000 buridinyg for the harvest of 1856. Letters auswered promptly. Address the man rye 
~ > TY > . 2 WARDER, BROKAW & CHI 

HERE ARE SIX GOOD REASONS FOR Feb. 15-6mt Spriogtield, Clark Co., O. 

this uoparalleled increase aud great popularity: Ist It is 
strong and reliable, and easily managed. 2d. It saves the hard la- “ . , ‘'lrDpDe , , 
bor of Raking 3d. It saves at least another hand in binding. 4th Le FA RMERS AN D GARDENERS. : aed y Ol R 
It saves shattering by the careful handling in raking ; besides, the attention is called to the Manures manufactured by the Lodi 
Straw being laid straight, it is well secured in the sheat, and does Manufacturing Uo from the contents of the Siuks and Privies of 
not drop in the after handiag, and the heads are not exposed in | New York City, and free from oifensive odor, called PoupDRETTE 
the stack, so that the Gaatn saving even exceeds the Labor sav- | and TAFEt 
ing. Sth. Itis a good Mower, being one of the best convertible Poudrette is composed of two-thirds night soil and one-third de- 


machines in use. 6th. It has a kui‘e that does not choke. composed vegetable fibre Tafeu is composed of three-fouiths 
Its other excellencies, too numerous to mention here, are fairly | night soil and one-fourth No. | Peruvian Guano 

given in the circulars. Its iatriasic worth is also attested by the These manures are cheaper and bet'er ad:pted to raising Corn, 

award (mostly in only 3 years) of Garden Vegetables and Grass, than any other in market. Can be 


| put in contact with the seed without injury, and causes Corn and 
seeds to come up sooner, ripen two weeks earlier, and yield one- 


OVER SEVENTY FIRST PREMIUMS! 
ird more than other maz 8, “ ) ) t 
Price—Reaper and Mower, $200—$75 on its receipt, $75 first — pment than other manures, aid is a sure preventative of the 
pee y $105. c : - et = ‘De Pric eof Self-Raking Reaper Two bbl«. Poudrette or 100 lbs. Tafeu, will manure an acre of 
«aa ale peomeeng egg \ : ght to those at a distance | Gorn in the hill. Tafeu 1% cents per lb. Poudrette $2 per bbl., or 
cng prior to lst March; also liberal discount for advance | $1 50 for any quantity over 7 bbls., delivered on board vessel or 
aymen | : : - 
T . ; , Railroad, free trom any charge for package or cartage. A pamph- 
k sine hp ure a Machine, order immediately. Though so little | jet containing every information, sent, post paid, to any one send- 
eat the past season, and none ready for delivery till Ist of May, | ing their addressto | THE LODI MANUFACTURING CO., 
yet not two-thirds the customers could be supplied. The reputa- | Feb. 1-3t* 6v Courtlandt st., New York. 
tion of the machine i now wilely established, so that THREE! ah Dee _ enentedmninticeviipastin 
THOUSAND will not as nearly supply the demand as twelve hundred | 7 opr rh r r r I r 
did | last vear, and we shall also be selling four months earlier. \ ILLET SEED.—WE HAVE NOW ON HAND 
f Order early, if you would not be disappointed. 14 a quantity of prime Millet Seed, which will be sold at two 


Pamohlets giving impartially the opinions of Farmers, together | dollars the single bushel. and at one dollar fifty cents when ten 








with orde srs, notes, &c., mailed to applicants, and prepaid. bushels and upwards are ordered. New bags, 2s. Address, with 
‘Write to us at Chicago, (Il.,) Dayton. (Ohio ) or Baltimore, | money properly enclosed at our risk, H. C. WHITE, 
(Ma ) which ever is nearest to you J.S. WRIGHT & CO., Jan. 15 6tt 196 Main st., Buffrio, N. . 
Mar. 15-4mt * Prairie Farmer ” Works, Chicago, Ill. ——--—-— —_—— 


‘RAPE ROOTS AND CUTTINGS.— 100,000 
\E W CHINESE OR JAPAN POTA TOE — Di- ( Catawba Grape Roots, 1 year old—price $3 per 100, $25 


4 _08s70rea Batatas vel Japanica —Oxders are received. and will | per 1000 


be filled in = ation by = subscribers, for this new and valvable| 10.000 Isabelia Grape Roots, 1 year old—price $4 per 100, $30 
esculent rice $3 per dozen. or 220 per 100 tubers. Printed de- | per 1000 





scription, with directions for its culture. wil! be furnished to pur-| 309,000 Catawba Grape Cuttings—price $2 50 per 1000. 
chasers. J.M. THORBURN & CO., Seeds men. &c., For sale by J. M. McCULLOUGH, 
Feb. 1-1it 15 John st., New York. | Jan. 15-3tt 162 Main st., Cincinnati. 
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ALBAN X.,.N... Za 


EMERY BROTHERS, 
SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
Emery’s Patent Railroad Horse Powers and Overshot Threshing Machines and Separators, 


ALSO MANUF .« 


RS AND WHOLESALE DEALEKS IN 


AGRICULTURAL MACHiNES AND IMPLEMENTS, 


OF THE LATEST AND MOST IMPROVED KINDS 


EXTANT 


Dealers in Grain, Field, Grass, Garcen and Flower Seeds, and Fertilizers. 


(THE HORSE POWERS, TOGETHER WITH 


the great variety of Labor- Saving Machiues, tv be propelied 
thereby, beiug the ieading articles manutuctured by the propie 
tors. the atteutiou of the pubic 1s especiaily caued tu them. full 
DESCRIPTIVE ILLUSTRATED CALTALOGLES coutaiuing cirec- 
tious, prices and terms of sale, Warranty aud paymeut, seut by 
mail, gratis, to all post paid applications 

Upwa ds of Twelve tluadved sets of the above celebrated ma- 
chiaes, have been made and sold iu this city alove du ing the last 
tweive mouths, aad sithout supplying the demand. Tae pubiic 
may rest assured the reputation heretofore car.ed tor their mauu- 
factures snall bs fully sustained, by using uo1.e but the best mate- 
rial ani workmanship; aud by 4 strict atteution t» business, they 
hove to mecit aid enjoy a continuance of the patroaase heretofore 
so Libera ly bestowed. 

As lacg2 aunbders of Pow>rs ani other machines are being of 
fereiiu various sections of ths couitry reseubdling tho-e of the 
a>>ve ma iufacturers in almost every particular. If Docomes neces- 
sary to caution the pubic arainst the deception, aid to evable 
their owa to be distinguished from ali others, they wou d say the 


words ‘* Emery's Patent” are upon al! the small wheels, “Emery” 
upou the links of the chain, and the name * Lmery” in some man- 
ner, aid ail in raised letters, is cast upon some or all of the iron 
parts of all their mac! e the wood work being also sten- 
cilled in @ conspicuous mauner, wilh the names of the proprietors 
and their place of busi: ess. 

Warranty, Capacity. Feonomy. &c. 

The Two Horse Power and Thresher, «s represented by circu- 
lars, is Capable, with three o: four men, of threshing from 175 to 
225 busheis of wheat or rye, and the Ove Horse Power from 75 to 
125 bushels of wheat or rye ; or both kinds of Powers, &c.. are ca- 
pable of threshing double that amount of oats, barley or buckwheat 
per day, of o:dinavy fair yield 

These Power Tureshers, &c.. are warranted to be of the best 
materials and workma and to oj crate as represented by this 
circular, to the -atisiaction of the | ur] asers. together with a ful) 
right of using them in any terri ory of the U:ited States, subject 
to be returned within three n o.ths ard home transportation and 


nes, besk 


Ship 
t 


full purchase money refunded if not fou id acceptable to the pur- 
Mar. 15-2t* 


chasers 
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MARKETS. 

Onio CuLtivaror OrFice, March 14, 18c6, 

The transactions cf the last two weeks have not thrown any 
new light upon the probable state of the future produce market.— 
Holders seem rather satisfied to wait. Cattle, horses and hogs go 
off well; dairy products ditto. Wheat and Flour have settled ex- 
actly in the notch we prophesied they would some months ago 
We cannot tell yet the extent of the loss by freezing of apples and 
potatoes, at present they seem plenty and reasonably cheap 


CIN INNATI, March 12.—There is a good demand for Flour, and 
parties are buying on New York orders very freely, at $6. The 
sales to-day reach 1100 bbls. No essential change in the provision 
market. 

Cuesse —The market is firm, with a good demand. Sales of 450 
boxes at 10.@1u. 

BuTTe« remains about the same, though perhaps a little on the 
decline. 

Eaas begin to have their natural taste again, for some weeks 
they have been very metalic. 

MapLe Mo asssEs is begiuning to make its appearance. 
day it sold for 20 cts.a quart 

There was but little Corn in market, and we saw no Oats. 

CaTTLE sel ling | from $2 75 to $4 per hundred gross ; and sheep 
at from $2 50 to $4 per head. Sheep are scarce and high. 

Tue Horse MARKET has been very brisk during the past week. 
Lots of tine horses are, and have been coming in. The sales have 
been somewhat rapid, and at good prices. There are a few buyers 
here now from Virginia and St. Louis. The horses sold last week 
were principally likely draught horses, some for our city use, some 
for St. Louis anda few for Virginia. The number sold during the 
week was 250. The highest price was 2220; average about $110. 

NEW YORK, March 11.—Flour dull; sales 3500 tbls. Wheat 
dull; only 500 bushels sold 
68c for mixed 


Yester- 


Mess pork firm. 





THE CHINESE YAM —(Dioscorea Batatas.) 
JE CAN SUPPLY SMALL, SOUND TUBERS | 


\ of this interesting new esculent. Price $6 per dozen, sent 
by mail, prepaid, if ordered soon. ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
March 15, 1556. Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y 


THE “BIG TREE” OF CALIFORNIA. — 


(Sequoia gigantea, of Torrey.) 
(Wellingtonia gigantea, of Lindley.) 


Ww. SHALL OFFER, IN APRIL NEXT, SEV-|‘ 
eral thousand fine plants, in pots, of this wonderful Ever- 
green Tree, from seeds procured from the celebrated ‘ Grove of 
Big Trees” on the Sierra Nevada. Being found at an elevation of | 
more tlian 5,000 feet above the level of the sea, we have reason to | 
believe it will prove hardy south of latitude 40 deg. and even still | 
farther north. 

It attains the amazing altitude of 300 feet 
round and pendulous like the “ Thuya filiformis,” with leaves of a 
grassy greencolor. The branches dense and massive. It is of 
rapi! growth, and the young plants are branchy like a Cedar. One 
year old Seedlings in pots, $2 each, or $20 per dozen. 

E 


LWANGER & BARRY, 
March 15, 1856 Mount Hope 1 Nurseries, Rochester, N.Y. 
peers: ATOES FOR S ALE —A FEW HUNDRED 

bushels of Mercer Potatoes of the very best quality, at 50 cts. 

per bushel, delivered at the Zanesville Depot. 
receive prompt attention. ISAAC N. HUNT, 

Mar. 15t Zanesville, O 


| meal 











The branchlets are 


Corn declined ; 4000 bushels sold at | 


Cash orders will | 
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VOL. XII. 


pln agneng A. GILL, 


( pF THE COLUMBUS AGRICULTURAL WARE. 

HLOUSE, issues his Proclamation to all People, that he is pre- 
pared for the Spriug trade with all manner of 

FIELD, GARDEN AND FLOWER SEEDS, 
Fresh and good, from the most reliable sources. He has also any 
quantity and all kinds of 
FARMING AND GARDENING TOOLS, 

Of excellent and curious workmanship, and of such sorts and de- 
| vices as one half the people have never dreamed of, for their con- 
venience and utility. Also 

HORSE POWERS AND HARVESTING MACHINES, 
And whatever else, either great or smali, that goeth to make up a 
complete establishment of the kind. Farmers and others visting 
this city are invited to call and see for themselves, and persons at 
a distance in want of any thing in this line, can send in their orders 
by mail, and they will be filled right. WM. A. GILL, 

March 15-t High street, east side, north of Broad. 


AKE ERIE NURSERY.—THE SUBSCRI- | 
4 bers have a large stock of Fruitand Ornamental Trees,Shrubs, | 
Roses, Greenhouse and Bedding out plants, Dahlias, etc., ete., or 
the Spring trade, at the following prices, when 1U0 or more are | 
taken : 
Appies, 5 to 7 tt. high, $12. Pears, standard, 4 to 6 ft., $30 ; 3 te } 
4 years, $40 ; dwarfs on quince, 1 year, $16; 2 to 3 years, $30.— | 
Cierries, old varieties, 2 years old, $25; 3 years, $35. Quinces, { 
$12. Strawberries. $1; per 1000, $5. NorwaySpruce,1¥% to2ft., | 
$25 , 2% to 3 ft., $30. Black and White Spruce, 1 to 2 ft., $15. H 
Arbor Vita, 3 it., $10. Balsam Fir, 1 to 1% ft., $15; 2 to 2% 


| ft., $25. j 
The retail prices are: For Appies,5to7 ft., 15e each; extra | 

| size, 25c. Pears, standards, ¥ to 75c ; dwarfs, 1 year, 25c ; 2 years, 
3736 to 5Uc ; extra size, 75c. Cherries, old varieties, 2 years, 37 4 } 
to 50c ; extra size, 75¢ to $1; Dr. Kirtland’s seediings, 2 years, 50 | 
to 75e. Of Peaches we have only a few, the drouth of 54 cut off 
our crop; 25c. Plums, 50c. Quinces, 25c. Grapes, 25c. Cur- 
Cherry and ‘Victoria, 25c.— 


) 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


rants, Redand White Dutch, l2%c; 


| Re Laspberries, 75¢ per dozen. Rhubarb, 2c. Norway Spruce, | ft., 
25e ; 246 't.,50c. Balsam Fir, 1’¢ fi., 25c ; 2% to3ft., 50c. Aus- 
trian = Scotch Pine, 2% to 3 ft.,50¢, White Pine, 4 to 6 ft., 75¢ | 


to $1 5 

For ae of other articles see Fruit Catalogue, which will be 
sent to all applicants. Also a Catalogue of Greenhouse plants will 
be published soon. All articles will be packed in the best manner, 
for which a moderate charge will be made, and de ivered at the 
Depot in Cleveland free of charge. Address : 

LEWIS NICHOLSON & CO., 
_ Feb. 15-2m* East Rockport. Cuyahoga C Co.. 0. — 0. 


‘CRIBNER’S TABLE BOOKS —NO FARMER, 
Lumber Merchant, P:oduce Dealer or business man, should be 
oneal these books. The Ready Reckoner and Log Book contains 
more practical tables for measuring logs, boards, lumber of all j 
kinds, wood, etc., etc., than any other book on the same subject, | 
and has met with a much greater sale than all the books ever pub- 
lished in the United States for the same purpose. Over 100,000 | 
copies have been soldin a few years. No one wanting correct 
measurement need hesitate to abide the result given by the au- | 
thor, they are computed by mathematical accuracy, and are seldom | 
if ever questioned | 
Scribner's Produce Tables is a new book for public favor, and 
thus far has met with deserved success. — book is designed to 
aid the farmer and every person dealing in grain or produce of any 
| kind, to quick and correct measurement. Over sixteen thou- 
sand different computations are given, from 20 cts. to $1 50 per 
| bushel or pounds, and from one bushel to 500. 

Mistakes are often made in hasty calculations that subject par- 
| ties to great loss, while a small sum paid for a book will save this 
| difficulty and greatly facilitate business. Don’t fail to invest 25 
| ets. for a book that ensures such safe and reliable information for 
| so small a sum. 
| Either book sent by mail for 25 cts post paid. Both books are 

bound together, called ** Scribner’s Lumber and Grain Tables,” 
| price 50 cts. at retail. Any person sending 80 cts., shall have two 
| copies sent free of postage. 
| Book Pediars, Agents and others supplied upon the most liberal 
terms. Money can be made by Agents selling these books. Ad- 
| dress GEO. W. FISHER, Bookseller and Stationer, 
| Feb. 15-3t* Rochester, N. Y. 


S EED SWEET POTATOES, OF MY OWN 
raising and keeping, best variety for northern planting, at Cin- 
| cinnati prices, shipped by express or otherwise—box or barrel ex- 
tra. Orders promptiy executed in rotation. Also Sweet Potatos 
3: ROUTS, early and late, shipped safely by Railroad. Address 
M. MURRAY, 
Twenty Mile Stand, Warren Co., 0. 


Scam ANN’S SWEET CATAWBA WINE, 
the pure, unfermented juice of the grape, not adulterated, and 
free from any alcohol.—We would call the attention of our readers 
to the fact that Mr. C. A. Schumann, near Cincinnati, who is the 
| Ouly manufacturer of that remarkable delicious article, has dis- 
| posed of all his last year’s crop to Messrs. Loomis & Campbell, 
| John D. Park and Allison Owen of Cincinnati. and N. B. Marple in 
Columbus, which are now the only houses where the article can 
e a by the box, containing 12 bottles, and by the single 
ottle 
| This Wine is not only an exceedingly pleasant drink, but owing 
to its containing all the nutricious A tonic properties of the 
| Grape, without producing excitement, an excellent thing for Inva- 
| lids; it 1s so declared by Physicians in London and in this country. 
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